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NEW.BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY W. D. HOWELLS, GEBTEUDE ATHEETON, AND PBESIDENT 
J. H. PINLEY. 



The thing least essential to one's pleasure in reading the little 
critical essays of Kichard Hntton* is that you should agree with 
his prejudices or his judgments. In most of the instances it will 
be to your credit if you can agree with a critic so kind and so 
wise, but he would be the last to condemn you if you could not 
conscientiously think with him. This is a great comfort in read- 
ing him; for, after all, one likes to live. He has never the air 
of saying the last word on any point. Apparently, he knows that 
there are a great many words, and that the most of them, per- 
haps the best of them, are provisional merely. This, I hope, is 
only another way of saying that he is very liberating and en- 
lightening, though I hope also that it is not pretending that he 
is always so. He would not be human, he would not even be 
English, if he did not err sometimes where doubt is a better thing 
than faith; but oftenest the reader will be the better for his com- 
pany up and down a literary period including many of the great 
Victorians and some of the great Lincolnians, if we may honor 
our greatest writers with the name of our greatest President. 
Dickens, Carlyle, Arnold, Euskin, Bagehot, Clough are some of 
the Englishmen of whom he discourses, mostly after their deaths, 
when he is no longer incommoded in what seems a very gentle 
nature by the fear of his truth hurting them, and Emerson and 
Longfellow are the Americans with whom distance as well as 
death helps him out. To these, he adds, rather surprisingly, 
Harriet "Beeeher Stowe, of whose world-known, indefinitely un- 
dervalued novel he has the inspiration to say, in speaking of book- 

*" Brief Literary Criticism." By the late Richard Holt Hutton. 
Selected from " The Spectator " and edited by his niece, Elizabeth M. 
Roscoe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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ishnese in literature, that " TJncle Tom's Cabin " is " a book of 
fresh out-of-door genius if ever there was one," and, therefore, 
to be classed with the masterpieces, which the indoor folk, the 
bookish folk, can never achieve, or recognize till they are 
dead. 

But inspirations are not much in Mr. Hutton's way. One feels 
that he would have been rather shy of one if he had seen it or 
heard it coming his way. Yet now and then one so almost en- 
tirely agrees with him as to believe that he is all but entirely 
inspired, as, for instance, in his note on a passage of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin's Life of Keats. I call it a note, for the essay is so light 
as to be scarcely more than that, but it happens to be of the 
spiritual compass, the intellectual compass, of whatever is much 
larger than a note. In faulting Keats, on the side where he is 
alone vulnerable, for " the fine excess " which the poet held poetry 
should "surprise" by, and where he is least Greek, the critic 
suggests his own most admirable characteristic. There is no ex- 
cess in him, he rather constantly surprises by his sanity, his 
charity, his generosity. A word expressive of all three of these 
qualities would be the synonym of criticism at its best. 

Timidity is as far from this excellent critic as severity. He 
could say of Longfellow, one of the most perfect artists who have 
lived since those of the Greek anthology, that he finally " gained 
that singular grace of perfect simplicity — simplicity both in- 
stinctive and cultivated — which rejects everything adventitious, 
with a sure and steady antipathy," and he could say this at a time 
when much English criticism, unconscious of its own common- 
placeness, was eagerly endeavoring to make itself good by calling 
Longfellow commonplace. Mr. Hutton courageously recog- 
nized at this awful moment, and in the midst of dangers which 
involved any lover of the poet with him, that Longfellow had 
" the simplicity of a really great classic, with all its points in re- 
lief, and with nothing of the self-conscious or artificial tone 
of one who wants to draw attention to the admirable insight with 
which he has grasped the situation." After this, one may allow 
the critic his belief that Longfellow " was not a great poet." To 
have the simplicity of " a really great classic " is almost enough. 

The volume which has been compiled, with what seems very 
good judgment, from the author's contributions to "The 
Spectator " through a long series of years, is very representative 
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of that journal in temperament and principle. In one light, it 
is a collection of book notices, but book notices with such a dif- 
ference that one sees at once the word will not fit. It is 
rather a group of delightful essays on literary men and literary 
subjects, prompted mostly by the death of the men and the life 
of the subjects. No trivial person or theme is here, to tempt the 
author to triviality, but the gentle dignity of all the discussions 
is as far as possible from the gravity which burdens the reader as 
from the austerity which browbeats him. There is a perpetual 
good-humor in the book, not perhaps the sunniness which would 
have suited it less, but the quiet shade of the indoor afternoon, and 
the soft lamp-light of the evening. The author thinks, and says 
in the first of his papers, that the greatness of English literature 
is because of its unbookishness ; but there is one glory of the moon, 
and another of the stars; and while creative literature may well be 
unbookish, the criticism of it can hardly be blamed for its book- 
ishness, or found the poorer for it. At any rate, though the 
author is always willing to have his theme in the public square, 
where untechnical people may help him judge it, he himself 
speaks as a scholar and a lover of study. He lets an air of dis- 
cussion pervade his criticism. He does not lay down the law, 
nor harshly dispute others' opinions. 

One could go on reading such books as his indefinitely, and 
could well wish that minor criticism could always be of some such 
make. There must and there will be, to the end, the spacious 
review, the elaborate study, the exhaustive analysis of this piece 
of this literature or that. In these the critic can return and return 
again to an author, classic or modern, but the book notice, 
which visits a new book or a new author, and has an early 
say about either, may well be of the modest bounds of the essays 
in this pleasant volume. If they could be always of its illimitable 
spirit, that would be an advantage which is not unimaginable, and 
which one might like to forecast for the work in the department 
here opening. I could wish all my fellow contributors the 
good taste, the good temper, the good nature with which Mr. 
Hutton bore his knowledge and his wisdom. I could not always 
promise so much for myself, but for the critics beginning young 
here, I do not see why I should not hopefully invoke his spirit 
for their own advantage and their readers'. 

W. D. Howells. 



